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XENOPHON'S ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE HISTORY 
OF HERODOTUS 



By William J. Keller 
Willamette University 



The question of Xenophon's acquaintance with the History 
of Herodotus is still unsettled. It is reasonable to assume such 
acquaintance, although the fact that he nowhere mentions or 
alludes to his predecessor may seem hard to explain. It is imdis- 
puted that the work of Herodotus was familiar to the Athenians 
before 401 B.C.; also that Xenophon lived in Athens up to that 
time. It is the purpose of this paper to show, by a comparison 
of passages from the two authors, that Xenophon had read Herodo- 
tus and had been influenced by him. 

Of the capture of Sardis by Cyrus there are various traditions: 
that of Ctesias (Persic. §4); of Polyaenus (vii. 6. 2); of Bacchyl- 
ides (iii. 23 ff.); of Herodotus (i. 80 ff.). A glance at Xenophon's 
account (Cyrop. vii. 2) is enough to show that he is following the 
one given by Herodotus, for not only are they similar in their main 
features, but they agree in almost every detail. The few points in 
which they differ can almost all be accounted for by the fact that the 
Cyropaedia is not so much history as eulogy. Two examples of these 
differences will suffice: Xenophon makes Cyrus accomplish in 
one battle what according to Herodotus he did in two; Xenophon 
says that Croesus _^J to Sardis after the battle, whereas Herodotus 
has him march back after deliberating whether he should do so 
or not. But it is our task to show that Xenophon knew not only 
the same tradition, but that he was famiUar with the words of 
Herodotus. 

Turning now to the language of the accounts, we read in Herod- 
otus (i. 80) that Cyrus, in fear of the cavalry of Croesus, acted 
as follows: oaai t^ arparm tS) icovrov eiTromo a-irocjiopoi, t€ koI 
a-K€vo<f>6poi KcifirfKoi, ravra^ ■jrdaa'i aXiaa<i KaX aireXoav ra aj^^dea 

avSpw; €7r' ama,'; av^^rjcre iirTrdSa aTo\r)v ivearoKfiJvov; 

Now although Xenophon has mentioned the camel force of Cyrus 
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several times before {Cyrop. vi. 2. 8; 3. 33; vii. i. 22; 27), he has 
said not a word to the effect that the camels had formerly been 
used as baggage animals, nor that they were being used for any 
but their regular work; and yet, in closing his account of the 
battle, he abruptly tells us that the camels outw hrj airoXa^ova-ai 
TToKiv TO kavrSiv a'^^rjfia ev rot? aK€uo^6povi Sidyovcri (vii. I. 49). 
It is not improbable that, having Herodotus' account before him, 
in which the statement of the change in the use of the camels is 
so prominent, Xenophon failed to observe that he himself had 
said nothing about it. 

On the morning after the capture of the city, Xenophon says 
Cyrus entered the city and commanded that no one should leave 
his post, o SI K/5ot<ro9 KaTaKkeiadiievo<s ev rot? ^acrcXeioK KO/joi' 
i^6a (vii. 2. 5). This conduct of Croesus is strange. Why 
should he keep calling out for Cyrus? What reason had he to 
expect mercy from Cyrus? Is not Cyrus' command to take 
Croesus alive, as given by Herodotus, lurking in Xenophon's 
mind? And is not the impressive sentence of Herodotus (i. 86) 
[Croesus] aveveiKdftevov re koI avaarevd^avTa i/c TroX\.7J<i 97<7u%ia9 
e? Tph ovojidaai. "2d\av' responsible for Xenophon's unexpected 
Kvpov e^6a ? 

With Herodotus (i. 89), eireCre /le Oeol eBrnxav Bov\6v a-oi and 
(i. 87) aXX^ Tavra Saifiocri kov <pvXov r^v ovrat yeveadai, compare 
Xenophon {Cyrop. vii. 2. 9), xaipe, & Sea-jroTa [Croesus], ^v' tovto 
lyap fj TV)(rj Kal e^^eiv to airb rovBe BiBaai crol Koi ifiol irpoara- 
yopeveiv. Xenophon makes Cyrus respond to this: ical av ye, e^-q, 
& K/oot(7€, eireOirep dvdp(oiroC y4 icrfiev aji^repoi (§ 10). One 
wonders what there is in the words of Croesus to call forth 
this response of Cyrus. The connection is loose, the causal clause 
abrupt, and the whole sentence bald. But turning to Herodotus 
(i. 86) we read that when Cyrus learned the meaning of Croesus' 
calls for Solon, and saw the misery of the man who so recently 
had been the happiest of mortals, he /leTayvovra re Kal ewmravra 
OTi Kal avTO'; dv6pa)iT0<i iav dWov dvdpanrov, yevofievov ecovrov 

evSainovir] ovk eKdacra, ^oovra irupl 8180(7) And now we see 

how Xenophon came to use his abrupt statement, which becomes 
full of meaning from the story of Herodotus. Compare also with 
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these words of Herodotus what Xenophon says in § 26: ejia yap 
(70V evvowv Tr)v irpdcrdev evSaifioviav olKTeipco re ae 

Immediately after the above greeting, Cyrus, according to 
Xenophon, proceeds to ask Croesus for advice: «/»' av ti /moi edeXrf- 
auK avu^ovXevaai; This is a singular thing for Cyrus to do, 
for he and Croesus are as yet strangers, and Croesus has done 
nothing to win such respect from Cyrus as this request implies. 
But in Herod, i. 88, when Croesus asks politely: 'fi ^aatXev, 
Korepov Xeyeiv tt/jo? ak rh voecov Tvyx^dvco ■}) aiyav ev tw trapeovn 
XPT, it is not strange that Cyrus should accept the proffered 
advice, because of the deep impression made upon him by the 
miraculous escape from the pyre. 

In §20, Xenophon says of the dumb son of Croesus: o fiev 
yap KOD^h a)v BiereXec. But why BiereXec? Possibly to enter 
his quiet protest against the marvel-teller whose account he has 
before him, an account which says that this dumb son miraculously 
received the gift of speech when he saw his father about to be put 
to death by a Persian soldier (Herod i. 85). 

Very similar to the foregoing instance is Xenophon's method 
of dealing with the contest between Leotychides and Agesilaus for 
the Spartan throne after the death of Agis. He says {Hell. iii. 
3, l) : eTrel .... eSet ^aaiXea KadlaracrOai, avreXeyov Trepl fiacriX- 
eia'i AecDTV'x^ihri'i, vlix; <f>daK(ov "AyiSo^ elvai, 'Ayrja-iXao^ Bk aSe\<^o'9. 
The use of ^daKcav is a little strange, for it implies some previous 
debate of the matter, of which no hint is given before or after this 
passage. When Leotychides says that by law the son, and not 
the brother, succeeds to the throne, Agesilaus answers: e/i€ av 
Beoi ^aaiXeveiv. Leotychides asks, in surprise, how that may be, 
when he, the son, is alive, and receives the answer: on 6v rii KaX€l<; 
iraTepa, ovk e<jir] ae elvai eavTov. Apparently this is the first word 
that Leotychides has heard to the effect that he is not the son of 
the king; it is therefore strange that Xenophon should say no 
more about the matter. But stranger still, in spite of the surprise 
of Leotychides at the news, he seems, according to Xenophon, to 
have made inquiries of his mother, for he says: 'AW 77 iroXi) 
KoXXiov eKeivov elBvia /miitijp Kal vvv en <f>i]a-iv. In fact, this state- 
ment makes the whole story somewhat suspicious, and suggests 
dependence on another and more complete tale. 
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Turning to Herod, vi. 61 ff., we find the story of the contest 
between Demaratus and Leotychides for the throne left vacant 
by the death of Ariston, king of Sparta. Herodotus tells the 
story of Ariston's third marriage. Upon receiving news of the 
birth of a son some months later, Ariston, after counting the months 
on his fingers, airmfioae, (j>^^ ovk iannov fiiv elvai (vi. 65). It is 
probably this passage which called forth Xenophon's abrupt state- 
ment: oiiK e<f>r] o-e elvai eavrov. Herodotus says that, as a result, 
Demaratus, who had been made king, was deposed by the combined 
efforts of Cleomenes and Leotychides, and that the latter became 
king in his stead. Later, Demaratus, because of an insult offered 
him by Leotychides, determined to find out the truth from his 
mother, who, under oath, declared that he was the son of Ariston 
or of the hero Astrobacus. And here again we may see Xeno- 
phon's discrepancy when he represents Leotychides as surprised 
by the assertion that he is not the king's son, although according 
to Xenophon's own words Leotychides had previously questioned 
his mother about the matter. 

In i. 65 Herodotus tells how Lycurgus was greeted by the oracle 
at Delphi upon his entrance into the temple: «? eo-^te e? to 
fieyapop, .... 17 IIu^m; Xeyet .... A/f® rj ere 0eov fiamevcrofiai, 
rj apOpcoirov. In the Apology of Socrates (regarded as genuine by 
Christ and Dindorf) Xenophon mentions (§ 15) the same incident 
in the words: Xeyerat yap ek top vabv elcridma trpoaenrelv ainop 
(the god to Lycurgus), (fypom-i^o) iroTepa deov ere ecTrm ^ avdpwirop. 
This is the nearest approach to quotation from Herodotus that we 
find in Xenophon. It is practically a quotation, for the changes 
are evidently due to Xenophon's desire to substitute familiar Attic 
words for the unusual ones of Herodotus. Thus for StT® we find 
the common 4>povTi^a); for iiainevaofiai, etTrm; for ^ . . . . ^, 
irdTepa . . . ^. Moreover, Xenophon's f^eyercu indicates that he 
is not quoting an oracle directly, but at second hand; so too does 
the fact that Xenophon's is not a hexameter verse, as is that of 
Herodotus and as are all direct oracles. It is possible too that 
Xenophon's evident desire to conceal his dependence on Herodotus 
may be partly responsible for these changes. 

Xenophon represents Cyrus, on his death-bed, recounting his 
blessings, his deeds, and his right to be considered a happy man. 
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There are several points which indicate that Xenophon has in 
mind the traditional conversation between Solon and Croesus, 
and that he intends to have his hero Cyrus fulfil the requirements 
for Solon's "happiest man." Solon, it will be remembered, gives 
(Herod, i. 30-32) first place to Tellus, the Athenian, because, while 
he was alive, his city was prosperous. So Cyrus, looking back, 
says {Cyrop. viii. 7. 7)r "^V^ "JrarpiBa irpdcrBev IBieorevovcrav iv ry 
'Aaia vvv irpoTeTifirjfievrjv KaTokemco; and (§8) KaToKelirm he 
TrarpiSa leal (f>iXov^ evBai/MvovvTai. Again, Tellus was happy 
because he left children to survive him; so Cyrus (§8) xara- 
XetVft) p^v vpws, & rratSe?, fwi'Ta? ovcnrep eBocrdv poi oi 6eol yevecrdai. 
Third, Solon cannot pronounce a man happy imless it should be 
his fortune to end his life well, being in possession of all his good 
things; so Cyrus says (§ 7) : S>v t' eKT'qadp.qv ovSev otSa on, ov 
hi€a(oadp,7}v. Fourth, Solon's happy man dies in peace; so does 
Cyrus (TrafTO? Be^tmcrdp^voi ivKaXv^aro Kal outci)9 ireXevTrja-ev 
[§ 28]). The parallelism in the above is almost too close to 
indicate that Xenophon merely used the same tradition as Herod- 
otus; direct use of Herodotus is probable. Note also the following. 
Herodotus (i. 32) makes Solon say of the "happiest man": el 
Be irpov TovTOKTi en TeXevn^aei tov ^iov e5, o5to9 e/eeti'o? tov <tv 
^rjTeeii 6X^10^ KeKXrja-0at d^toi ean. And SO Xenophon has Cyrus 
close this part of his speech with the words : oxne irw ovk av eyot 
BiKaiay; paKapi^6pevo<; tov ael 'x^povov pv-qp-q'; njyx^dvoifii-^ (§9) and 
seems, by his tone of challenge in the question, by his emphatic eyw, 
and by his BiKaloK, to be offering his hero Cyrus as the happy man 
whom Solon is seeking. Compare also Herod, i. 32: iv yap r^ 
paxpo) XP'^'"? ToWa pev ecrn, IBeiv rd p/q rt? eOeXec, iroXXd Be koI 
iradelv with Xen. Cyrop. viii. 7. 7: tov pev irapeXOoma xpdvov 
eirparrov ovtok Sxnrep qvxopqv cf)6^o<i Be poi avpirapopaprav prj n 
iv T(p iiridvn xpovo) •^ tBoipi rj uKOvaaipi ^ irdOoipi ^aXevroV, ovk 



In Cyrop. viii. 6 Xenophon, counting up Persian institutions 
that can be ascribed to Cyrus, mentions (§ 17) the messenger 
service. His knowledge of this is not first-hand, for he begins with 
KUTepdOopev, and in § 18 he twice refers to other authorities. That 
Herodotus is one of these authorities seems probable. Compare 
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Cyrop. viii. 6. 17: iirotria-aTO lirirmva^ toctovtov Sia\ehrovTa<! koI 
rTTTTOW iv avTOi<! KaTea-Tfjcre Kal tov^ iiri/j^Xofievow tovtcdv, kuI 
avBpa €0' mdaTm t&v TOirmv era^e, with Herod, viii. 98 : toctovtoi 
'liriroi, re KaX avZpes SieaTocn^ Kara rffieprfcririv oBov eKoaTrfv X'7nro<i re 
Kal avTjp T€Tayii€vo<!. Compare Cyrop. viii. 6. 17: rbv iiriT'^Seiov 
irapahex^adai, jh (f>ep6fieva ypd/ifiaTa Kal irapaBtBSvai, with Herod, 
viii. 98: 6 . . . . hpafiwv irapaBiBot ra ivreTaXfi^a .... [and 
they] Sie^^pxerai irapaSiBd/ieva. Compare Cyrop. viii. 6. 18: ean 
S'ore ovBe ras vvKTa<; (ftaalv TtTTacrOai TavTi]v ttjv iropelav, with Herod, 
viii. 98 : T0V9 [the messengers] ovxe vi^cTtk, . . . . ov vv^ epyei fir) 
OX) KaTavvaai tov .... hpojxov. In his next statement Xenophon 
refers to someone else than Herodotus; his words are: ^aai Tive<; 
OcLTTOv T&v yepdvcav ravnjv rrfv iropelav avvrtiv. Herodotus does 
not mention cranes; his words are: tovtcdv Bk t&v ayyeXav eVxt 
ovBev OTi Oaacrov irapayiveTai OvqTov eov. But the fact that Xeno- 
phon here says (^aal rive;, whereas above he has simply said (t>acri, 
indicates that he has in mind here a different authority from the 
one he had above — another reason for believing that the similarities 
noted are not accidental. 

In the long, fanciful tale of King Rhampsinitus and the robber 
we are told by Herodotus (ii. 121) how the king's daughter seizes 
the robber by the arm only to find after a moment that she is hold- 
ing a detachable arm. This same fantastic idea occurs in the 
Cyrop. (vii. 3. 8), not as a part of a wild legend, but in the other- 
wise excellent death-scene of Panthea and Abradatas, where it 
gives the impression of an incongruous element forced into the 
narrative. 

That Xenophon, in describing the capture of Babylon by Cyrus 
{Cyrop. vii. 5), is using the same tradition as Herodotus (i. 190 ff.) 
is clear, for the two accounts agree in their principal features. But 
note also the following. Herodotus, strangely enough, fails to 
mention the time of day when the attack was made; Xenophon, 
as if to supply the omission, calls the reader's attention to the fact 
that it was at night, five times (§§15 bis; 16, 21, 25). But Xeno- 
phon's account lacks coherency. It represents Cyrus as consider- 
ing ways of taking the city, and then deciding that it can be done 
only by siege. Hereupon he begins his elaborate works. But 
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unexpectedly we are told (§12): inreridei tovtov evexa ottci)? 
OTt fidXioTa iotKOi iroXtopK'qaeiv "TrapaaKSva^ofievcp. Does Xeno- 
phon mean to say that there had been no intention of besieging 
at all ? If so, why has he not said so ? If, on the other hand, 
he wishes to indicate a change of plan, why is not that change 
recorded? Without knowing how it happens, the reader finds 
himself transferred from one plan to the other. In Herodotus, 
all is clear: after Cyrus has besieged for a long time, he becomes 
perplexed; then he devises and carries out the plan of using the 
channel of the river. Xenophon's confusion of the two plans 
may be due to his use of Herodotus; at first he expands the few 
words of Herodotus about the siege, and then unconsciously gets 
into the description of the other plan, here too expanding the 
brief statements of Herodotus, but failing to connect the two as he 
should. 

In Cyrop. viii. 2. 10-12 Xenophon explains who the king's 
"eyes" and "ears" are, and throughout the passage he seems to 
be anxious to emphasize the fact that there are many such; e.g., 
iroXXois eiroirjaev avdpanrovi .... StOTTTeueti'; and iroXXol evo- 
fii<T$7]<Tav .... 6(j)6d\.fiol Koi iroXXoL ctiTa; and el Se rt? oierai eva 
aiperov elvcu 6(f)6a\iiov ^acriXet, ovk 6pd&<: oterac; and ovrm Srj 
iroXXd .... &Ta, iroXXol ocfjOaXfioi. Evidently someone has 
caused the impression that there is but one king's eye. The rt? 
above, who oterai eva aiperov eivat 6(pdaXfiov ^aaiXet, may be 
Herodotus, for he says (i. 1 14) that when Cyrus had been chosen 
king by his playmates, he ain&v hih-a^e tovs P'^v olKia<; oiKoBopJeiv, 
roiiS Se Sopv<f>6pot/<; elvai, rbv Be kov Tiva avr&v 6<f)6a\fiov fiaaiKeo<; 
elvai. 

Xenophon sometimes expresses an idea in a manner similar to 
that of Herodotus. Compare only two examples: Xen. Anab. 
i. 7. 9: eiTrep ye Aapeiov Koi UapvcrdTiBo'; icm Trail, €/iO? Sk aBe\<f>6i, 
OVK afiaxel raur' eyo) \'^-^op,ai, with Herod, vii. 11: p-v yap etijv €/c 
iiapeiov Tov "Tffrdaireo'i .... yeyovdy;, p,rj Ti/i(opi)crdp^vo<; 'A^ij- 
valoxK. Also Xen. Anab. iii. 2. 25: BeBoixa p,Tj, &v aira^ p,d6a>p,ev 
apyol ^rjv Kal iv a<f)d6voi9 yStOTeueti/, .... iirCKadap^da T7j<s oiKaBe 
oBov, with Herod, i. 71: yeva-dp,evoi, yap t&v r)p,eTepa)v ayad&v 
Trepie^ovrai oi/Bk airoxTTol ecrovrai. Possibly Xen. Symp. iv. 38: ev 
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Tr, oIkiu Trdvv fiev aXeeivol j^tT&ve; ol to'1')(o[ fioi SoKovaiv elvai, is 
due to Herod, vii. 139: el ical ■n-oWol Tei.'xemv Kid&ve? ^crav. 

That Xenophon's style in general reveals the influence of 
Herodotus is evident. This was recognized even by Dionysius 
of Halicamassus, who says {Ep. ad Pomp. 4) : Uevo<^&v 'HpoSorov 
S»/\ft)T'^9 iyevero kut a/i^orepou? Toi><; yapaKTripa'i top re TrpayfiUTi- 

KOV Koi TOP XeKTlKOV. 

In conclusion: When we consider the strong prima facie prob- 
ability that Xenophon knew the work of Herodotus; when we 
recall that Xenophon's failure to mention or to refer to Herodotus 
is in keeping with his treatment of other writers whom he is known 
to have read, e.g., Thucydides; when we realize that Xenophon, 
on account of the nature of his writings, made little use of the 
works of others, except the poets, and hence that few traces of 
Herodotus or of any other writer are likely to be found; when we 
consider that Xenophon has read Ctesias, the one writer, besides 
Herodotus, to whom he would be likely to turn for Persian affairs; 
and when, finally, we add to this the parallels given above, and the 
passages which, unsatisfactory in themselves, become clear and 
full of meaning when viewed in the light of Herodotus — it seems 
not too bold to say that Xenophon knew the History of Herodotus. 



